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man at the head of their established church, a wo- 
man commander-in-chief of the army and navy, a wo- 
man to address the house of lords, itill becomes them 
to present their wsages as an obstacle to woman's la- 


bors of benevolence—to woman's mission of merey. 


(Applause ) But they have some very bad usages in 
Great Britain, and | wish to see those usages abolish- 
ed. LI have seen woman there, bearing bardens un- 
suited to ber physical condition. T have seen woman 
breaking stone on the high-way, and laboring in the 
I have seen her, 


harvest-field, and the brick-yard. 


with her own hands, gathering dung in the street. 
And yet it would be contrary to British usage and 
custom to allow women to choose their sphere of ase- 
fulness in the field of morals and religion! (Contin- 
ved applause.) 

Now, Iwill not stop to inquire, whether we are 
sustained by you in the course we took. I never ask- 
ed myself that question there ; for TL saw my duty in 
the light of the facts in the case, and could not hesi- 
tate to follow it. 

But I cannot refrain from expressing my admiration 


Though a 
warmer welcome than ordinurily awaits the white 


of our friend Charles Lenox Remond. 
man was extended to him, as a man of color, he nobly 
refused to enter, where any of the advocates of human 
rights were thrust out = And, in thus deciding, he did 
more for our cause than he could possibly have done 


deed, it is far better for the cause of the slave that the 


by neglecting to bear so emphatic a testimony. 
Convention pursued the course it did. ‘That course 
has raised discussion throughout England ; and some, 
at least, who at first adopted it, have now repented. 
Nay, more ; it has brought up before all Europe the 
question so important to the success of the anti-slave- 
ry enterprise, whether, in a moral cause, a woman 
may be a free moral agent. Not a doubt exists, in 
my mind, as to the ultimate affirmative decision of that 
question. T rejoice that it must be so, as it rouses a 
powerlul influenee, hitherto dormant, for the slave's 
cause—the cause of liberty and humanity. 

With your perniission, sir, T will read a letter on 
this subject addressed to our co-delegate, Lucretia 
Mott, by Daniel O'Connell, (applause) the champion 
of Ireland. [Mr. Garrison here read the letter.J 

And is it nothing that Danien O'Cosnene is with 
us on this question? Has the cause of human rights 
a more powerful champion than he? No matter that 
he is vilified by the enemies of that cause. Their ob- 
loquy and misrepresentation are but the proofs of bis 


fidelity. 


in Englund—none that ought to be more dear vo the 


There is no man so popular with the people 


abolitionist and to the man of color, in America. 

My time is hastening, but I would fain extend it so 
as to give one more letter. [tis from Witriam How- 
it, well known on both sides of the Atlantic as a 
man of genius, letters, and active philanthropy ; and I 
am the more desirous to read it, as it will serve to 
show some things which do not appear in the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention, and which induced that 
body to take the course it did. The assertion here 
Mott, 
one of our co-delegates, was of the denomination of 
called Hicksite Quakers. The majority 
of the London committee being Quakers of the Ortho- 


made does not admit of a doubt. Lucretia 


Friends here 


dox school, their sectarian prejudices played admira- 
bly into the hands of the clerical opponents of wo- 
man’s free labors for the cause. To gratify their big- 
otry on one point, they did not seruple to act against 
their principles by joining in a crusade against the ad- 
mission of women with those whom on other ocea- 
sions they call *hireling priests.’ 

William Howitt is a member ef the orthodox body 
of Friends, and, in speaking as he does, he acquits him- 
{Here Mr. 
Garrison read the letter from Mr. Howitt.) (Great ap- 


self like a noble-hearted, honest man. 


plause attended and tullowed the reading of the letter.) 

And is it nothing to have Wittiam Howorrr with 
us? Nor are these the only ones who are the con- 
sistent advocates of human rights ; but many others in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, have expressed their 
digsatisfaction with the limited and restricted charac- 
ter of the meeting. There will never be another 
such ealled. . 

Yet let not slavebolders exult in view of its doings. 
Let them know that there was not a dissentient voice 
in the Convention, on the subject of the guilt of all 
who participate in slavelolding ; and the very injus- 
tice and contractedness it: exhibited will be, instra- 
mentally, the means of awakening the whole mighty 
influence of womanhood against slavery. 

I wish T had time to lay before you the sentiments 
of British abolitionists, on the subject of prejudice. 
Prejudice on account of a man’s complexion is un- 
known to them, But I leave my bro. Rogers to state 
some facts illustrative of their feelings towards those 
Great is 


whose skin are not colored like their own. 


their sympathy for you. They will hereafter give us 
We shall hear 
their voices lifled up in unison with ours, as thunder 


more and more of their co-operation. 


answers to thunder. 

We have labored, wherever we went, to excite in 
the people a sense of what Great Britain owes the 
world as the exemplar of righteousness, and as the pi- 
oneer of human rights. Yes, and I will add, we have 
‘sifted in* a good many other things too, with our 
abolitionism. (Laughter.) Temperance for one. 
We shall see whether it will be brought as a heavy 
charge against us from our ‘new organization’ cen- 
sors, that, in England, we have sifted in *tee-totalism.’ 
Aud here Iam sorry to say, that the abolitionists are 
not all temperance inen in England as’ they are gen- 
erally here. [tis something of a cross in England for 
aman to espouse that cause, and I had to bear my 
testimony against them in that respect. 
will not complain that E ¢ sifted in’ 


I know you 
that testimony. 
(Applause.) And then I had to say something about 
Peace, for oh! T have heard enough of war. My 
heart cries out with the Scottish poet: 
* A dear, happy home this old world would be, 
If men, when they re here, would make shift to agree ; 
And each say to his neighbor, in cottage and hali— 
Come, give me your hund—we are brethren all!’ 
Yes! I have seen enough of * preparations for war in 
atime of pesce’ I saw, throughout Great Britain, 
the armaments, and munitions, and fortifications pre- 
pared for future bloodshed ;—I saw her splendid mon- 
uments erected in commemoration of all the butchery 
of foughten fields; and I felt impelled to declare, 
wherever [T went, against every abomination which 
prevents all men from feeling that they belong to the 
same common family. I rejoice to say, that there, 
these principles were hailed with joy and received 
with cheers. The British people are not our enemies. 
They deprecate a collision with us. We are one 
with them in our language, our interests, and our re- 
ligion. We are one with them in our aspirations for 
national reform; and if either nation be reformed at 
all, her reformers must go forward with their feet 
shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace ; 
with the feeling thatall mankiud are countrymen and 
brethren. 

And now I want the evlored people to sympathise 
I want them to 
call ou British abolitionists to sympathise with the 


with all who need their sympathy. 


oppressed and suffering classes in their own land. I 
beseech them to put forth the finger of warning and 
entreaty to their British friends, in view of all the 
I call 
upon the colored people to support every unpopular 
reform the world over—to pity and plead for the poor 


sufferings of those at hand, even at their doors. 


oppressed Irishmen; for all who suffer; whether at 
the south, or on the British shores, or in India—or 
numbered by the hundred millions. We should, as 
And as we send our 
souls to theirs, freighted with reproofand exhortation, 


nations, reciprocate rebukes. 


let them meet on the deep, and embrace as angel spir- 
its, and pass on. (Applause.) When they rebuke 
our manifold national sins, let us also be faithful in re- 
buking theirs, and then we shall have cancelled the 
debt. (Applause.) 

In view of al] that we have witnessed sinee our de- 
parture, I feel that we have great occasion to rejoice 








What though it is taunting!y said that abolitionists | 


jare divided! The dividing live siriLes just where it | 


should do for the advancement of our principles. Ail; 
the true-hearted are undivided icom each other. We! 

. . ‘ 
were too many and too popular, and it is well that our) 


ranks have been winnowed out. God does net snve 
by the many, but by the few—by the tied fow, net 
by the corrnpt many. IT beseech you te lilt ap your 
hoarts to Him, to whom the heart is never raised in 


vain —and rejoice, fur your redemption draws nigh. 


| 
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Thave been tov long, E fear, and have defranded 
my dear friend Rogers of the times he should have ve- 
eupied. My bro. Hilton has justly said, that our 
union is more perfect-than that of the Siamese twins ; | 
for I believe we have not even a ligament between us. | 
We are rather like the ocean-drops that mingle into 
one. Leannot be too grateful for the privilege I have 
enjoyed in the company of that dear friend. I rejoice 
tu find that you are soon to remove him from his little 
post among the northern mountains, (though that is a 
very important one,) to bear the grand National Anti- 
ilis 
voice has ever been a most awakening and cheering 
one, and it gladdens my heart that he is to be placed 


(Ap- 


Slavery Standard to the onset. 


(Applause ) 


where it will reverberate round the land. 
plause.) 

It is utterly impossible for me to express to you what 
I feelto-night; but you do not waut many words. I 
shall try to show you by my life hereafter, how grate- 
ful Tam for this affectionate reception. 

{While the collection was taking up, Mr. Garrison 
read from a Glasgow paper the reception of the Amer- 
can Society's delegation in Glasgow, in Dr. Ward- 
aw’s Chapel, to illustrate the freedom from prejudice 
of the Scottish people.] 

Mr. William C. Nell next addressed Mr. Rogers on 


behalfof the meeting. Mr. Neli said— 


Resererep Freigyp: 

In behalf of my fellow citizens, I have been appoint- 
ed to congratulate you on your return to your native 
land, and in their name to bid you welcore. 

In the performance of this duty, my heart is filled 
with pleasurable and grateful emotions. The  servi- 
ces which you have rendered the colored man—your 
firm adherence and fidelity to the truth in the days 
that tried men’s souls, and your recent services in the 
cause of humanity by your advocacy of its claims be- 
yond the Atlantie—this, and much more that I 
might name, all rushes upon my mind on this inter- 
esting occasion. I shall, in future days, refer to this 
as one of the most auspicious moments of my life; 
when, sir, the distingnished honor was mine of ex- 
tending to you this hand on behalf of the colored cit- 
izens of Boston, to weleome your return, hailing you 
as the worthy colleague of our faithful friend and ad- 
vecate—our beloved Garrison, 

Anticipating the high satisfaction of listening to you, 
I will say nothing farther. [ will only with heartfelt 
joy, in behalf of this meeting, once more bid you wel- 
come home. 

Mr. Rocers then came forward. We said—It is 
very difficult for me, situated as Iam, to express the 
emotions [ feel. A man whose heart is filled with 
joy of recent return to his beloved country, through 
the dangers of the deep and the vicissitudes of travel, 
to meet dear friends on so interesting an occasion— 
you can appreciate his feelings better than he ean de- 
scribe them. Thus much I will attempt to express : 
that no honor that man can do to me is in my view 
to be compared with the honor of being estimated, in 
these times, by the man of color as his friend and ad- 
vocate. Situated as he is with respect to us, (and to 
our disgrace be it told, we have all treated him with 
shameful wrong,) it is our highest dignity to have 
done any thing in his behalf which his feelings lead 
him to appreciate. To meet you thus, my friends, is 
the greatest honorand privilege of my life: in sineer- 
ity F declare it. The time is shortly coming when 
every odious and hateful distinction between man and 
man will be done away ; when we shall blush to re- 
member that color was ever made a test instead of 
character This city takes the lead in trampling up- 
on the odious prejudice-—other cities shall follow, and 
the world shall follow. 

Iam untit to give you so well-digested a recital of 
our adventures as you have a right to expect. 1‘ re- 
member a mass of things, but nothing distinetly.’ I 
am weary and fatigued with the passage—I am home- 
sick also, for it is foue months since | have seen my 
beloved family ; and when I think of them, I learn to 
appreciate the feelings of the slave. Lam giad to be 


excused from much narration. Garrison has given 
you the gist and the marrow of our experiences. I 
am witness to lis accuracy, for T aceompanied him 
Tconcurred with all my heart in the 


views of our course which he has just given you. I 


every where. 


recollect, and you will also remember it, my exulta- 
I ex- 
pressed all the enthusiasm it kindled up in my soul ; 


tion at the thought of a * World's Convention.” 


and in the little paper I edited among the mountains, 
I was delighted, and I 


I thought it was to bea 


{ spread out my expectations. 
blustered out my feelings. 
grand meeting of mankind—the first since the confu- 
sion of tongues ; and what were my emotions when I 
got there, and found that Lucretia Mott, that devoted 
laborer in the cause, (applause) had been excluded 
from that meeting on account of her sex! IT have the 
same credentials. If hers were dishonored, so were 
And was it for me to think that 1 could be of 
use where the services of such an advocate were re- 


mine. 


Was it for me to suffer this contempt to be 
I told them No! 
I was sent, too, by the abolitionists of New-fflamp- 


jected ? 


cast upon those who sent me ? 


shire, my dear native State, than whom there are 
none more faithful or more spirited; and may my 
right hand forget her cunning, if L ever disgrace them ! 
They, too, had been enthusiastic in their anticipations. 
They, too, had thought that now were all mankind 
I looked for the sublime gathering, 
That was only a flourish of one 


called together 
but it was not there. 
of our American versifiers. I found a conference of 
the London Committee, but I was not sent there by 
the abolitionists of New-Hampshire, and I did not re- 
present New-Hampshire any where where IT was not 
sent. (Applause.) Had they been there to have wit- 
nessed every sect, and sex, and kingdom, and color, 
represented upon that platfurm, how exulting would 
have been their emotions for humanity's sake! * The 


more the better!’ they would have cried; and so 


would have said the slave. 
But it was not so. 
tind it was not so. 


I was shocked and mortified to 
But I soon recovered myself, and 
tried to put my voyage to the best account for the 
cause. LT took myself up into the gallery, in company 
with Garrison and Remond, to overlook what remain- 
ed of the proceedings. The act was decisive in its 
effect. Haman never looked more blank on seeing Mor- 
decai sitting in the king's gate with his haton, than 
did this ‘ Committee in conference’ on seeing us take 
the position we did. Garrison was besought to come 
They tried by every means in their power to 
Every time he was mentioned, 
that whole conference would applaud, as if they 
thoaght they could clap him down. 


down. 
seduce him down. 


We were beset 
with entreaties and regrets ; and, to crown the whole, 
ata special meeting of the Committee, the following 
letter and resolutious were adopted and sent to us, 
{Here Mr. Rogers read the letter of the London Com- 
mittee.] This would have been very kind—flatter- 
ing in the extreme even, if there had not been a motire 
for it. twas the winding up of their efforts to re- 
move that argument against their decision (pointing 
to Mr. Garrison,) out of the gallery. (Applause.) 
But they might as well have expected to remove the 
pillars upon which the gallery stood. They could 
not argue away what they had done: they could not 
argue ‘ the sea! off the bond.” 

In order to give you some idea of that Committee, 
I will tell you how they treated Wendell Phillips. 
You know him, and how he would always conduct 
himself. If there is any resolution or business that it 


‘ty. 





is deemed desirable to bring up, which is out of the 
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regular course of the day, it is eustomary there to 
bring it forward afler tne regular business of the day 
is passed. Afier giving notice of his intention, and 
after watting the whole day, (nod they knew he was 
waiting,) Wendell Phillips rose to introduce a certain 
paper, the contents of which they knew, and dreaded 
jo Have iutrodaced. Tt was a iate hour; and he gave 
way, on condition tat lie should be peruitted to pre- 
It was agreed 
with one cousent that he should have that opportuni- 
There was not a doubt about it We witnessed 
it from the gallery. But the morning came,—the 
In facet, the Conference could 
li begun in contraction, and it was 


seut itthe first thing im the morning. 


floor was denied him. 
not help itself. 
consequently obliged to go in contraction, and end as 
it begun; and it has had one result of immense im- 
portance. It has agitated that whole island with the 
‘extraneous question’ they had settled, and settled 
wrong. (Applause.) 
importunity to quit his position in the gallery ; for his 
complexion made his testimony of great ‘veight. 
They reasonably supposed the colored uisn must know 


Remond was besought with 


whether the services of woman to his cause were of so 
little value as to be rejected without reprooffrom him. 

I have since learned from distingnished men all 
over the United Kingdom, that this affair has more 
effectually agitated the subject of human rights, than 
could have been done by ten years of lecturing. 
‘William Lloyd Garrison, they told me, ‘the laborious 
and unflinching American abolitionist’ came to Lon- 
don and found an Anti-Slavery Convention there that 
he was unuble to join. 
enquiring why ?° 

After the close of the conference, our time was not 
spent in vain. We have labored in behalf of the 
case in a series of social and publie meetings since 
that time. Wherever we went, the people thronged 
to see and hear Garrison. 

He has ‘sifted in’ his principles fully ; and man- 
kind will hear of it hereafter. Our time was not 
spent in idle curiosity. We passed by rapid marches 
through the principal cities of England, Scotland and 


And the kingdoms have been 


Ireland, crossing the channel! in the nigtt, literally 
going to bed in one island, and waking up in the 
other. 

Remond has greatly enjoyed the comfort of passing 
easily about, unmolested by prejudice. He suffered 
He was, in faet, 
in America, all the time he was on the water. 
(Langhter.) He could not get out of America till be 
(Laugiiter.) He could not have a 


greatly from it on the passage out. 


gotto England. 
cabin passage—and our friend William Adams en- 
gaged a passage in the steerage for two, but he forgot 
to tell what Remond’s color was, and he was turned 
out of the steerage; and they built him a temporary 
sleeping place at the bottom of the gangway, so that 
if any rain should fall in the night, he should have the 
benefit of it. He sufiered this prolongation of Amer- 
ican treatment till he reached England, in face of all 
our professions of religion and republicanism. He 
stepped on shore, and then his sufferings ceased. 
Look at him now. ‘There he is on the platform at 
Exeter Hall, cheered by 5000 people. What gentle- 
man is that who takes him by the hand? That is 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. Look at him in conver- 
sation with that lady up in yonder gallery. That Ja- 
dy is the widow of Lora Byron. What will Ameri- 
Will the New-Yorkers who turned 
the abolitionists out of their boarding- house into the 


cans say to that ? 


street last spring, because their colored friends sat at 
the same table with them, mob that woman? We 
all dined with her, at the table of a great lady there, 
with several other ladies, and when they went from 
thence to the meeting of that evening, Remond was 
invited to go in the carriage with them, and we had 
to follow after on foot. (Laughter and applause.) 
Buxton was most anxious to secure Remond to lee- 
ture throughout England in behalf of his new scheme. 
And so were also the London Committee of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society—bnt he de- 
clined their offers. 

I wish you could have witnessed the scene in Dr 
Wardlaw’s Chapel the night of our reception ia Seot- 
land—Dr. Wardlaw himself presiding over that im- 
mense meeting. That chapel, you remember, was the 
scene of George Thompson's labors and triumphs: 
where Breckinridge fought and fell ingloriousty be- 
fore him. Dr. Wardlaw took Remond by the hand, 
and introduced him to the meeting, and then the af- 
fecting seene took place which you heard read. This 
was but one of the marks of affection and respect 
showered upon your rejected and wandering delegates. 
They feel deeply in Scotland, the crueity of making a 
man responsible for his complexion. They deafen- 
edthe air with their cheers, in token of their appro- 
bation of a contrary course. In their enthusiasm they 
proposed to place Remond in the centre, and give 
him the hand of the meeting, and they would have 
done it, had he permitted it. In Ireland our reception 
was most gratifying. The English and Scotch are 
warm in their demonstrations of regard, but 1 think 
Trish affection goes before it all. For heart, for feel- 
ing, for the genuine affections of a philanthropic peo- 
ple, they are unequalled. 
Dublin, and saw the very flower and choice of Irish 
society. At 11 o'clock at night, we took leave of 
some of those dear friends on board the steamer; and 
on the deck of the Acadia, at Liverpool, one of them 
rejoined us the next day, having come 250 miles to 
take us by the hand once more. Many are the names 
of noble-hearted men, distinguished as men and as 
abolitionists, that have acknowledged the propriety 
and the rightfulness of our course, and have condemn- 
ed the opposite one. But I have no wish to say a 
word against ‘ New-Organization’ to night. T am 
willing to forget it to-night, though only for the time 
being. I will only speak of one more beloved friend 
—the friend of the cause of us all—Groner Tuompe- 
No man has more the respect of the people of 
England than he. Peals of applause greet his en- 
trance and his returning from every popular meeting 
He spoke favorable for the canse of universal human- 
ity in the meeting—and he voted right. But George 
Thompson afterwards came out fully and firmly with 
us. He looked back upon the speech he made at 
the Conference, and he was ashamed of that speech. 
And now he is not only with us, but repentantly with 


us, (Continued applause.) 
I am highly gratified by your cordial reception to 


I attribute it to the respect you have for the 
principles of our cause. 


We passed some days in 


SON. 


night. 
I assure you of my renewed 
devotedness to their promulgation. My conviction 
daily deepens, that they are the principles on which 
the interest, the dignity, the improvement, the happi- 
ness of the whole human family depend. And I 
pledge myself to this meeting, that the little strength 
and spirit I have, shall be devotedto them. I would 
willingly say something of my brother Garrison, but 
[ need not You know him—I know him—and I 
know that praise does not suit his ears. Yet, much as 
T now feel respecting him, I say, when he ‘ inter- 
feres with the progress of the cause,’ throw him over. 

I thank you for the patience with which you have 
heard me at this late Lour, and affectionately take my 
leave. (Much applause.) 

Mr. J. T. Hilton then read the following resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted. After singing a 
hymn, a blessing was pronounced by Rey. Mr. Cannon, 
and the assembly separated, ata late hour amid ex- 
pressions of mutual satisfaction and congratulation, 


Resolved, That we highly approve of the course of 
Messrs. Garrison, Rogers, Remond, and Adams, at 
the World's Convention, (falsely so called,) in refu- 
sing to lower a noble principle to accommodate a bar- 
barous custom. . 

Resolved, That wa, the colored citizens of Boston, 
feel ourselves ably represented at anti-slrvery meet- 
ings in England, in the person of Charles Lenox Re- 
mond. 





STS 

I> The extreme length of the proceedings of the 
great meeting in Glasgow has necessarily excluded 
many articles intended for our present number. 

FP Remember the State Anti-Slavery Convention 
which is to be held in Worcester on the 7th and Sth 
of Oetober. Another will be held at Springfield on 
the Sth and 9th of the same month. 








jAmportant Letter from William Howitt of Enge 


land, to Lucretia Mott. 

i> The following Letter, in relation to the exelu- 
sion of the American feriale delegation from the Lon- 
don Convention, will be read with great interest and 
will cause no little sensation on both sides of the At- 
lantic. Itis from the pen of Wittian Howrrt, a 
man distinguished for his philanthropy and literary 
attainments—and, we beliex e, a member of the Sucie- 
ty of Friends. He hesitates not to affirm, that Quaker 
sectarianism had more to do with the rejection of Lu- 
cretia Mott than sex—and we are quite sure that he is 
right. We have also a Letter in type from Treland’s 
great champion, Daxiet O'Coxseit, on the same sub- 
ject, but it is unavoidably postponed by the pressure 
of other matier until next week. 


Loxpon, June 27th, 1849. 
Dear Frieesp: 


I snatch the few last minutes of a very hurried time 
before embarking for Germany, to express to you and 
your fellow delegates the sense I have of your un- 
worthy reception in this country, which has grown 
onme for the last week extremely, even amid the 
overwhelming pressure of arrangements, inevitable 
on quitting London for a considerable stay abroad. 
Mary and myself greatly regret that we had left our 
home before we had the opportunity of secing you, or 
we should have had the sincerest pleasure in welcom- 
ing you here to spend at least one day of quiet, as 
pleasant as that which we spent with you at our wor- 
thy friend Mr. Ashurst’s at Muswell Hill. Eregret 
still more that my unavoidable absence from town pre- 
vented my making part of the Convention, as nothing 
should have hindered me from stating there, in the 
plainest terms, my opinion of the real grounds on 
which you were excluded. 

It is pitiable that you were excluded on the plea of 
being women; but it is disgusting that, under that 
plea, you were actually excluded as heretics. That is 
the real ground of your exclusion, and it ought to 
have been at once proclaimed and exposed by the lib- 
eral members of the Convention; but I believe they 
were not aware of the fact 
stance of your exclusion ata distance, and immedi- 


I heard of the circum- 


ately said—* Excluded on the ground that they are 
women?’ No, that is not the real cause—there is 
something behind. Who and what are these female 
delegates ? Are they Cr hodox in religion? The an- 
swer was, * No, they are considered to be of the Hick- 
site party of Friends.’ My reply was, * That is 
enough—there lies the real cause, and there needs no 
other. The influential Friends in the Convention 
would never fer a moment tolerate their presence 
there, if they could prevent it. They hate them, be- 
cause they have dared to eall in question their seeta- 
rian dogmas and assumed authority, and they have 
taken care to brand them in the eyes of the Calvin- 
istic Dissenters, who form another large and influen- 
tial portion of the Convention, as Unitarians—in their 
eyes the most odious of heretics.’ 

The 
* World's Convention ’ convertiny itself into the fag- 
end of the yearly meeting of the Society of Friends! 
That convention, met from various countries and cli- 
mates to consider how 


But what a miserable spectacle is this! 


it shall best advance the sa- 
cred cause of humanity,—of the freedom of the race, 
independent of caste of color,—immediately falls the 
victim of bigotry, and ove of its first acts is, to estab- 
lish a caste of sectarian opinion, and to introduce col- 
er into the very soul! Had T not seen, of late years, 
a good deal of the spirit: which now rules the Society 
of Friends, my surprise would have been unbounded 
at seeing them acgue for the exclusion of women from 
a public body, as women. But nothing which they 
do now surprises me. They have in this case, io 
gratify their wretched spirit of intolerance, at once 
abandoned one of the most noble and most philosoph- 
ical of the established principles of their own Society. 
That Society claims, and claims justly, to be the first 
Christian body which has recognized the great Chris- 
tian doctrine, that THERE IS NO sex IN souts—that 
male and female are all one in Christ Jesus. They 
were Fox, and Penn, and the first giants of the Socie- 
ty, who dared, in the face of the whole world’s preju- 
dices, to place woman in her first rank,—to recognize 
and maintain her moral and intellectual equality. tt 
was this Society which thus gave to woman her inal- 
ienable rights,—her true liberty ; which restored to 
her the exercise of mind, and the capacity to exhibit 
before man,her assumed ancient lord and master, 
the highest qualities of the haman heart and under- 
standing—discretion, sound counsel, sure sagacity, 
mingled with feminine delicacy, and that beautiful, 
innate modesty, which avails more to restrain its pos- 
sessor within the bounds of prudence and usefulness, 
than all the laws and customs of corrupt society. It 
was this Society which, at once fearless in its confi- 
dence in woman’s goodness and sense of propriety, 
gave to its female portion its own Meetings of Disci- 
pline—meetings of civil discussion, and transaction of 
actaal and various business. It was this Society 
which did more—which permitted its women, in the 
face of a great apostolic injunction, to stand forth in 
its churches and preach the gospel. It has in fuaet 
sent them out, armed with the authority of its certifi- 
cates, to the very ends of the earth, to preach in pub- 
lic —to visit and persuade in private. And what has 
been the consequence? Have the women put their 
faith and philosophy to shame? Have they disgraced 
themselves or the Society which has confided in 
them? Have they proved by their follies, their ex- 
travagances, their unwomanly boldness and want of a 
just sense of decorum, that these great men were 
wrong? On the contrary, E will venture to say, and 
I have seen something of all classes, that there is not 
in the whole civilized world, a body of women to be 
found, of the same numbers, who exhibit more mod- 
esty of manner and delicacy of mind than the ladies 
of the Society of Friends; and few who equal them 
in sound sense and dignity of character. ‘Chere can 
be no question, that the recognition of the moral and 
intellectual equality ofthe most lovely and interest- 
ing portion of our Society has tended, and that very 
materially, to raise them greatly in value, as wives, as 
bosom friends, and domestic counsellors, whose ines- 
timable worth is only discovered in times of trial and 
perplexity. 

And here have gone the little men of the present 
day, and have knocked down, in the face of the world, 
all that their mighty ancestors, ‘in this respect, had 
built up’! If they are at all consistent, they must 
carry out their new principle, and sweep with it 
through the ancient constitution of their own society. 
They must at once put down meetings of discipline 
amongst their women—they must call home such as 
are in distant countries, or are traversing this, preach- 
ing and visiting families. There must be no more 
appointments of women to meet committees of men, to 
deliberate on matters of great importance to the Soci- 
ety. But the fact, my dear friend, is, that bigotry is 
never consistent, except that it is always narrow, al- 
ways ungracious, and always, under plea of uniting 
Ged’s people, scattering them one from another, and 
rendering them weak as water. 


I want to know what religious opinions have to do 
with a ‘World's Convention.” Did you meet to set- 
tle doctrines or conspire against slavery ? Many an 
august council has attempted to settle doctrines, and 
in vain ; and you bad before you a subject so vast, so 
pressing, So monstrous, that in presence of its sublimi- 
ty, any petty jealousy and fancied idea of superionty, 
onght to have fallen as dust from the boughs of a cedar. 
You, as delegates, had to meet this awful fact in the 
face, and to consider how it should be grappled with! 
how the united power of civilized nations should he 
brought to bear upon it! Tle fact, that, after near- 
ly a centary of gradually growing and accumulating 
efforts to put dowr slavery and the slave-trade, little 
has been done—that there are now more slaves in the 
world than ever, and that the slave-trade is far more 
extensive and monstrous than it was when Clarkson 
raised his voice against it, and dedicated himself 
body and soul to its extinction—that is a fact, which, 











ifthe men who now take the lead in warring on the 
evil, were truly great men, it would silence in them 
every other feeling than that ofits enormity ; and the 
godlike resolve that all hands and all hearts should 
be rasised before Heaven, and united in its spirit, to 
chase this spreading villany from the earth speedily 
and forever. But men, however benevolent, cannot 
be great men if they are bigots. Bigots are like the 
peasants who build their cabins in the mighty palaces 
of the ancient Casars. The Cwsars who raised the 
vast fabrics are gone, and their power in which they 
raised them is gone with them. Poor and little men 
raise their huts within those august palace walls, and 
fancy theinselves the inkabitants of the palaces them- 
selves. So in the mighty fane of Christianity, bigots 
and secturians are continually rearing their litte cab 

ins of sects and parties, and would fain persuade us, 
while they fill their ow narrow tenements, that they 
fill the glorious greatness of Christianity itself! It is 
surely high time that, after eighteen hundred years of 
Christ's reign, we should be prepared to allow each 
other to hold an opinion on the most important of all 
subjects to ourselves. It is surely time that we 
opened our eyes sufficiently to see what is so plain in 
the gospel—the sublime difference between the spirit 
of Christ, and the spirit of his disciples when they 
fain would have made a digot of him. * We saw men 
doing miracles in thy name—and we forbade them.’ 
* Forbid them not, for they who are not against us are 
with us.’ Itis not by doctrines that Christ said that 
his disciples should be knewn, but by their fruits— 
and by the greatest ef all fruits—lore. You, dear 
friend, and those noble women to whom I address my- 
self when addressing you, have shown in your own 
country, the grand christian testimonial of love to 
mankind in the highest degree. You have put your 
lives in your hands, fur the sake of man’s freedom 
from caste, color and uammon ;—and the greatest dis- 
grace that has of fate years befallen this country is, 
that you have been refused admittance as. delegates to 
the Convention, ‘net ostensibly to work that very 
work for which you ave so generously labored and 
freely suffered. 

The Convention has not merely insulted you, but 
those who sent you. It has testified that the men of 
America are at least far ahead of us in their opinion 
of the discretion and usefulaess of women. But 
above all, this act of exclusion has shewn how far the 
Society of Friends is fallen from its aneient state of 
greatness, and catholic nobleness ef spirit. 

But my time is gone. f have not said one half, one 
tenth, one hundredth part of what I could say to you 
and to your companions on this subject: but of this be 
assured, time and your own delegators will do you 
justice. The true Christians in all ages were the 
heretics of the time; and this F say, not beeause I be- 
lieve exactly as you do, for in trath, I neither know 
nor desire to know, exactly, how far we think alike, 
All thatl know or want to know is,that you have shown 
the grand mark of Cliristian truth—love to mankind. 

I have heard the noble Garrison blamed that he 
has not taken his place in the Convention, because 
you, his fellow delegates, were exefuded. TI, on the 
contrary, honor him for his conduct. In mere worldly 
wisdom he might have entered the Convention, and 

“there entered Lis protest against the decisioa—but in 
at once refusing to enter, where you, his fellow dele- 
gates, were shut out, he has entered a far nobler pro- 
test, not inthe mere Convention, but in the world at 
targe. I honor the lofty principle of that true cham- 
pion of humanity, and shall always recollect with de- 
light the day Mary and I spent with yoo and him. 

I must apologise for this most, hasty and,I fear, illeg- 
ible scrawl, and with our kind regards and best wish- 
es for your safe return to your native country, and for 
many years of honorable labor there for the truth and 
freedom, I beg to subscribe myself, most sincerely, 
your friend, WILLIAM HOWITT. 





DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

Notwithstanding the promptness with which 
most of our subscribers discharge their obligations, 
there is still a considerable number who are in ar- 
rears, and to such we have a few words to say. 

1. We need the money you vwe us. As you pro- 
fess to believe that ‘the laborer is worthy of his 
hire, it is only necessary to remind yon that your 
delinquency, if persisied in, may occasion very se- 
rious embarrassment to those who have no means of 
a livelihood, except the avails of their hard toil. 

{ditors and printers are no more able to live on air 


than other people. . 
2. You are under obligation to pay for the papers 


we have sent you. We fear that some of you do 
not feel this obligation as you ought. The debt of 
one individual is indeed small, but when several 
hundred withhold payment, the aggregate deficien- 
cy is the occasion of serious embarrassment. 

3. According to notice previously given, we shall 
now discontinue the Liberator to all subscribers 
who are inarrears for 15 months or more. 

4. Those who receive this notice, and a bill ac- 
companying it, are earnestly requested to remit the 
amount due forthwith. We alsa invite them to re- 
new their subscriptions. 

5. There may be instances in which our accounts 
are in error, so that names will be. cut off which 
ought tobe retained. Let no one take offence on 
this account, but inform us immediately of any mis- 
takes which may occur. We shall, of course, 
promptly correct them. 





MARRIED—On Sunday evening, Aug. 234, at the 
Belknap street church, by Rev. Mr. Neale, Mr. Ben- 
jamin P. Bassett to Miss Sarah Turner Telford, both 
of this city. 


DIED—In Cumberland, R.E., Ray Garrison, son 
of Nehemiah and Sally Randall, aged 2 years and 2 


months. 








THE UNION pent oo same prey FOR THE 
SLAV 

Will be holden in the Marlboro’ Chapel, Hall No. 
2,0n Monday evening next, Aug. 31st, commencing 
at half past 7 o'clock. 

The collectors to ‘true Weerkry Conrrizvtion’ 
are requested to be punctual to make their collections, 
so as to be able to report at the concert. The aboli- 
tionists of Boston and vicinity, one and all, should 
sustain this meeting by their presence. 


J. A. COLLINS. 


‘MONTHLY OFFERING.’ 

Those who have received the first number of this 
little periodical are requested to act as agents, and for- 
ward the names and the amount of subscription as 
soon as possible, that the publisher may be enabled to 
determine how large an edition of the next number to 

ublish. Those who do not wish to become subseri- 
ae are requested to return the first number of ‘Tax 
Orrenine, as it is likely torun short. The second 
number will be seut to nope who have not forwarded 
their subscriptions. J. A. COLLINS. 











NOTICE. 

A Quarterly Meeting of the N. E. Golden Rule As- 
sociation will be held in the Methodist meeting house 
in Worcester, on Wednesday, the 2d of September, 
at10 o'clock A.M. Delegutes from Societies ia the 
towns in the vicinity, and the friends of the cause are 
affectionately invited to attend and participate in the 
doings of the meeting. : bie? 

An address may be expected -in the evening, in be- 
half ofthe Orphan Schoo! which the association pro- 


tablish. 
ee aes: MARY P. KENNY, Ree. See’ry. 


NATIONAL REFORM CONVENTION. 

Ata meeting of colored citizens of Boston, held in 
the Smith School Ruom on Monday evening, Aug. 
24th, 1849, the following gentlemen were unanimous- 
ly appointed delegates to attend the National Reform 
Convention, to be held in New Haven, Conn. on the 
first Monday in September next :—S. R. Alexander, 
J. 'T. Hilton, J. G. Barbadoes, Benjamin Weeden, J- 


B. Smith. 
8S R. ALEXANDER, Chairman. 
Wa. C. Nett, See'ry. 


THE WORCESTER ANYI-SLAVERY FAIR 

Will be held In Worcester, October 7th and 8th, 
at the time of the meeting of the State Convention. 
Individuals and Societies are earnestly requested to 
send in donations of articles and money to Mrs. 
JOHN MILTON EARLE, Worcester, Mase. 

July, 1840.. 
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From the British Anti-Slavery Reperter. 
TO THE POETS OF AMERICA. 


[During the recent sittings of the great Anti-Slave- 
ry Convention, an earnest wish was expressed that the 
Poets of America might consecrate their talents to the 
sacred cause of freedom. This idea was aera ta- 
ken up by Dr. William Beattie, who speedily pro- 
duced the following spirited address to the transatlan- 
tic bards. On oceasion of the sviree given to the for- 
eign delegates, at the close of the Convention, a copy 
of this address was read to the asseinbled delegates ; } 
and the Rev. Jas. Carlile, as chairman on the occasion, ; 
was instructed, by a unanimous vote, to ‘convey the 
most cordial thanks of the meeting to the author, Dr 
Beattie, and respectfully to request the manuscript, 
with the view to its publication in Britain and Amer- 
ica.” This resolution was conveyed to the author, 
whose kind compliance was not only immediately 
given, but conveyed in terms evibeing an ardent and 
devoted attachment to the cause of the inmmediate and 
universal abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. | 
The address will, we trust, awaken the sympathies 
and command the energies of those American poets to 
whom the gifted writer makes his emphatic appeal.] 


Barps of Freedom's boasted land ! 
Brothers '—foremost of the free ! 
Ye, who with impassioned hand 
Sweep the chords of Liberty ! 
Ye, to whom the boon is given 
To win the ear and melt the heart! 
Awake ! and, waking earth and heaven, 
Perform the miustrel’s noblest part. 


Why stand you mute ? when on the car 
A thunder-peal from sea to sea— 
A peal death's darkest haunts shall hear— 
Proclaims— The slave shall now be free! 
Long has he drain'd the bitter cup! 
Long borne the seourge and dragg’d the chain; 
But now the strength of Europe's up— 
A strength that ne'er shail sleep again! 


Your Ganrrison has fanned the flame! 

Cuitp, CoarMas, Prenront, catch the fire ! 
And, roused at Freedom's hallow'd name, 

Hark ! Beyast—Wurrtier—strike the lyre! 
While here—hearts, voices, trumpet-toned— 

Morreomery, Cowren, Camppett, Moornr— 
To Freedom's glorious cause respond, 

In sounds that thrill to every core ! 
Their voice has conjured up a power 

No foes ean daunt—no force arrest ! 
That gathers strength with every hour, 

And strikes a chord in every breast !— 
A power that soon, on Afric’s sand, 

On Cuba's shore, on ocean's flood, 
Shall crush the oppressor’s iron hand, 

And blast the traffickers in blood ! 


Oh! where should Freedom's hope abide, 
Save in the bosoms of the free ? 

Where should the wretched negro hide, 
Save in the shade of Freedom's tree ? 
And where should minstrel wake the strain 
That cheers Columbia's forests wild ? 
Oh! not where captives clank their chain; 

For Porrry is Freenom's child! 


The minstrel cannot, must not sing, 
Where fettered slaves in bondage pine ! 
Man has no voice, the muse no wing, 
Save in the light of Freedom's shrine ! 
Oh! by those songs your children sing— 
The lays that soothe your winter fires! 
The hopes—the hearths—to which you eling ; 
The sacred ashes of your sires! 
By all the joys that erown the free— 
Love —Honor—Fame—the hopes of Heaven ! 
Wake in your might! that earth may see 
Gop’s gifts have not been vainly given! 


Barops of Freedom's favored strand ! 
Strike at last your loftiest key ! 
Peal the watchword through the land! 
Shout till every slave is free ! 
Long has he drained the bitter cup— 
Long borne the lash and clanked the chain! 
But nee the strength of Europe 's up— 
A strength that ne'er shall sleep again! 
Park Square, June 24. W. B. 





THE APPLE-TREE. 
RY MARY HOWITT. 
Let them sing of bright red gold ; 
Let them sing of silver fair; 
Sing of all that’s on the earth, 
All that’s in the air; 
All that’s in the sunny air, 
All that’s in the sea; 
And I'll sing a song as rare 
Of the apple-tree ! 
The red-bloomed apple-tree ; 
The red-cheeked apple-tree ; 
That's the tree for you and me, 
The ripe, rosy apple-tree ! 
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NON-RESISTANCE. 


To Theodore D. Weld---Slavery---Armed Re- 
sistance. 





Dear Broruer: 

What is ‘the intrinsic element and constituent 
principle of slavery?’ You answer— man sunk to 
athing.” ‘ENSLAVING MEN IS REDUCING THEM TO 
ARTICLES OF PROPERTY. ‘ Not abridging human 
comforts, but abrogating human nature; uncreating 
a MAN, to make room for a thing ;’ ‘the annihilation 
of a human being.’— Bible argument.) 

What is the intrinsic element and constitvent 
principle of armed resistance? T'he right to kill 
men. Man bereft of life—*man sunk to a thing’— 
a CORPSE. 

As you define it, the foundation principle of sla- 
very and the essential principle of armed resistance 
are one and the same. 


THE PRINCIPLE CARRIED OUT, 


That the annihilation of a human being is wrong 
under all circumstances, is the fundamental princi- 
ple of abolition; that to Aill a man is wrong under 
all circumstances, is the essential element and con- 
stituent principle of non-resistance. The former 
being true, abolition is right; being false, ubolition 
is wrong; the latter being true, non-resistance is 
right; being false, non-resistance is wrong. 

The same principle, which, applied to slavery 
and carried out at once would lead to its immediate 
abolition, applied to armed resistance and carried 
out, would instantly do away all defence by arms 
and blood, Slavery and armed resistance being 
dependent for their existence solely on the principle 
that itis right to annihilate a human being, take 
away this foundation and both must instantly fall. 

Slavery ‘abrogates human nature’ by regarding 
and treating @ wan as a thing; armed resistance, by 
actually making him a thing: slavery ‘annihilates 
one human being’ by giving him to be used by 
another; armed resistance, by blotting him from hu- 
man existence: slavery uncreates a man to make 
room for a thing, by appropriating him to another’s 
use and convenience ; armed resistance, by annihi- 
lation. ‘Sinking men to things’ is the object and 
necessary tendency of both. The manner of doing 
it makes the only difference; the one doing it by 
the auctioneer’s haminer, by the fetter, the chain and 
lash; the other, by the gallows,sword and gun. If 
to steal a man, and appropriate him to another’s use 
be ‘torob him of personal ownership’ and ‘sink 
MAN to a thing ;’ how much more to hang him by 
the neck, thrust a sword through his heart, or blow 
him to atoms with a cannon bal] ? 

The principle of abolition, then, carried out and 
applied as it should be, would abolish, not only all 
slavery, but also all armed defence. Not only all 
systems of oppress:on, but also all systems of protec- 
tion by arms and blood, must fall before it. 


THE PKINCIPLE WRONG, 


You say, ‘man's title to himself is the fact that 
he isa human being” ‘The fact of being a man is 
itself the title-deed by which each holds himself’ 
And of man’s right to be a human being you say— 
‘It is the only right which is absolutely original and 
intrinsic ; that his right to whatever else belongs to 
him depends on his right to himself? and his right 
to hiiaself depends solely on his right to be a hu- 
man being. Of course, to annihilate a human being, 
by slavery or armed defence, is to rob man of his ti- 
tle to himself—to rob him of the ‘only right which 
is absolutely original and intrinsic.” To do this, 
you admit to be wrong under all circumstances. 

You ask—‘ Does the same Bible which forbids 
the taking away of any thing belonging to man, 
sanction the taking away of every thing? Is itsuch 
a medley of centradictory absurdities as to thunder 
wrath against him who robs his neighbor of a cent, 
while it bids God speed to him who robs his neigh- 
bor of himself?’ True. If Jehovah ‘thunders 
wrath’ against stripping off the frutt, he cannot 
‘sanction’ cutting down the tree and taking tree, 
fruit and all. If He ‘thunders wrath’ against tak- 
ing the right to liberty, he cannot ‘sanction’ the 
taking away of the right to life—the right to be a 
human being—the right which you say is ‘the part 
in the middle to which all others’ rights are fastened.’ 
He cannot ‘thunder wrath’ against the appropria- 
tion of lifeand all that belongs to it to another’s use, 
and ‘sanction’ the utter annihilation of life and of 
all its appendages. 

Who owns man? is the question at issue in aboli- 
tion; man’s right to be a man? the question at is- 
sue in non-resistance. May human life be rated at 
market price? the question at issue in abolition ; 
the extinction of human life? the question to be 
settled by non-resistance. [f it be wrong to steal 
the labor, it must be wrong to ki'l the laborer ; if to 
destroy human happiness be wrong, to destroy hu- 


man existence must be wrong; if robbing a man of 


the use of life be wrong, robbing him of life must 
be wrong; if wrong to buy and sell the body ofa 
living man, it must be wreng to annihilate that body ; 
and if to convert the image of God into merchandize 
be wrong, to annihilate that image must be wrong. 
In a word, if man-stealing be always wrong, man- 
killing must be always wrong. If slavery be sin, 
armed resistance must be sin. You say slavery is 
wrong under all circumstances; and in saying this 
you pronounce sentence of condemnation on all 
armed defence. 
EFFORTS TO ESCAPE THE CONCLUSION, 

Do you say the murderer and armed assailant are 
killed for crime? But your principle is, that to 
sink ‘man toa thing’ is wrong under all circum- 
stances. It, then, as you say, man’s right to bea 
human being be the ‘only right which is absolutely 
original and intrinsic, and which cannot be taken 
from him without sin, it follows that the right to be 





Learned men have learned books, 
Which they ponder night and day ; 
Easier leaves than theirs I read,— 
Blossoms pink and white ; 
Blossom-lvaves all pink and white, 
Wherein I can see 
Charactered as clear as light, 
The old apple-tree ; 
The gold-cheeked apple-tree ; 
The red-streaked apple-tree ; 
All the fruit that groweth on 
The ripe-rosy apple-tree ! 


Autumn comes, and our good-man, 
Soon as harvest toil is o'er, 
Speculates on apple-crops— 
Be they less or more ; 
I could tell him; less or more 
Is well known to me; 
1 have eyes that see the core 
Of the apple-tree ; 
The old, mossy apple-tree ; 
The young glossy apple-tree ; 
Scuthed or sound, the country round, 
I know every apple-tree ! 


Winter comes, as winter will, 
Bringing dark days, frost and rime ; 
But the apple is in vogue 
At the Christmas-time ; 
At the merry Christmas-time 
Folks are full. f glee; 
Then they bring out apples prime, 
Of the primest tree ; 
Then you the roast-apple see, 
While they toast the apple-tree, 
Singing with a jolly chime, 
Of the brave old apple-tree ! 





LORD BYRON. 
BY REV. WALTER COLTON, U. Ss. NAVY. 


He might have soar'd, a miracle of mind, 
Above the doubts that dim this shadowy sphere, 
And poured from thence, as music on the wind, 
Those prophet-tones which men had turned to hear, 
As if an angel's voice had sung of bliss, 
In some bright world, beyond the tears of this. 


But he betrayed his trust and lent his gift 
Of glorious faculties, to blight and mar 
The moral universe, and set adrift 
The anchor'd hopes of millions: thus the star 
Of his eventful destiny became 
A wild and wandering orb of fearful flame. 


That orb hath set, yet still its lurid light 
Flashes above the broad horizon's verge, 

As if some comet, plunging from its height, 
Should pause upon the ocean's boiling surge, 

And in defiance of its darksome doom, 

Light fer itself a fierce voleanic tomb. 


a human being cannot be forfeited by crime; and 
that however steeped in guilt and covered with in- 
nocent blood, a man’s ‘human nature cannot be ab- 
rogated’ without sin. 

Is it possible for man to forfeit to man his human 
nature? His right to be aman? No more than it 
is possible to forfeit to man his divine nature. The 
body can no more be forfeited to man, than the soul. 
Both may be and are forfeited to God; and He may 
destroy body and soul in such way and manner as 
He sees to be right. God alone has a right to say 
what constitutes a forfeiture of life, or human na- 
ture. This right never was conferred on man and 
never can be while his present relations and respon- 
sibilities continue as they are. To assume the 
right to say for what man’s existence, as man, may 
be terminated, is to war upon the prerogatives of Je- 
hovah and wrest the sceptre from his hand. 

Your position is that man cannot be robbed of his 
right to be a human being without sin. Of course 
the guilt or innocence of the man thus robbed of 
himself, and sunk from a man to a thing, affects not 
the act of the robber. Be he called slaveholder, 
armed resistant, warrior, hangman, or magistrate, he 
‘makes onset upon Jehovah,’ who ‘annihilates a hu- 
man being,’ however deeply dyed in guilt that be- 
ing may be. This, according to your own reason- 
ing. 

Do you say—that when the murderer is hung and 
the aggressor thrust through with the sword—human 
nature is abrogated by civil government? But ac- 
cording to your argument the sin of abrogating hu- 
man nature is no more dependent on the question— 
by whom? than on the question—for what? it is 
done. ‘Abrogating human nature’ is the wrong 
that nothing can make right—whether done by a 
human being or a human government, alters not the 
guilt. For civil, or human government, is nothing 
more nor less than a human being—with this excep- 
tion—it has no conscience. Human government is 
a human being, without any conscience, without any 
soul, divested of all spiritual relations and responsi- 
bilities, armed with the brute force of the nation, 

laced on the watchtower of the nation, to guard it, 
having discretionary power over the property, liber- 
ty and lives of all the people. Whatever it is wrong 
for a human being to do, must be wrong for a human 
government to do; and if the ‘ abrogation of human 
nature’ be wrong in a man, it must be wrong ina 
government instituted and administered by men. 
The only way to escape this conclusion is, to con- 
vert this civil gevernment—this human being— 
which we have authorized to kill men at discretion, 
to protect human life—into a Divine Beimg and in- 
vest it with the attributes of Jehovah. 

Do you say—s/a REGARDS and TREATS man 
asathing? Is this then all you mean by the ex- 
pressions— abrogating human nature '"—‘ annihilat- 
ing & human being’— uncreating a man to make 
room for a thing’—*man sunk to athing ? merely 
that slavery regards and treats man as a thing? 
Yet to do this—even to regard and treat a man as 
a chattel—a thing, is, you say, ‘to wage war — 


Do you say—slavery annihilates man, by prevent- 
ing him from complying with his duties and responsi- 
bilities as man? True slavery does regard and treat 
man as though he had no relations and duties to God 
as a hnman being, and as though he had no relations 
and duties to man, except as property. But to use 
man as though he had no relations, duties and re- 
sponsibilities to God as a human being by m:king 
him a slave,can be no worse than to annihilate those 
relations, duties and responsibilities by annihilating 
the human being to whom they belons. So it can 
be no worse to interfere with a man’s relations to 
his fellow-men, as a man, a parent, a child, a hus- 
band, a wife,a brother or a sister, and prevent him 
from freely and fully discharging the duties growing 
out of such relations, by regarding and using him as 
though he had no such relations and duties, than by 
actuatly annihilating all such relations and duties. 
For armed resistance assumes the right, not merely 
to nse a manas though he had no other relations 
duties and responsibilities than a beast or thing, but 
atone blow annihilates all his relations, duties and 
responsibilities to God and man as a human being. 

Human relations, rights, duties and responsibili- 
ties, constitute human nature. Abrogate human 
nature, and all that constitutes human nature is ab- 
rogated. It matters not whether this be done by 
slavery or armed resistance. The guilt is the same. 
Thus no effort tu escape the conclusion can avail 
you or any abolitionist who admits that ‘man sunk 
to a thing is the constituent principle of slavery,’ 
and who adinits also that slavery is a sin under all 
circumstances. For whatever outrage slavery com- 
mits on man, is outdone by those committed by 
armed resistance. Armed protection assumes the 
right to un-humanize man; and in doing this, as- 
sumes the right to rod himof his ‘ title-deed to him- 
self” which, you say, ‘annihilates all rights’ and 
arrays those assuming this power in deadly feud 
against God and inan. 
It has ever appeared to me that the application of 
the principle to armed defence was much more ob- 
vious than to slavery—though self-evident and clear 
as sunlight, in both eases. [ have ever thought that 
it required less attention in an unbiassed mind to 
perceive its application to systems of protection by 
arms and blood, than to the system of slavery. It is 
much easier to see that to assume the right to kill a 
man is to assume the right to ‘annihilate a human 
being’ and thas ‘to rob man of himself? than to see 
how assuming the right to enslave a man does this. 
{ have often been surprised to see men of clear and 
far-reaching minds, so ready to discover the bear- 
ing of the abolition principle on slavery, but 
so dull to perceive its bearing on armed defence. 
As though a man standing on the auctioneer’s table 
is more obviously sunk to a thing, than a man on the 
gallows hanging by the neck. As though a human 
being driven by the lash to labor like an ox, is more 
obviously annihilated than when blown to atoms by 
a bombshell. Or as though human relations, duties, 
and responsibilities are more obviously abrogated 
by appropriating man to another's use than by blot- 
ting out his human existence. 

FIDELITY TO PRINCIPLE. 

PrincrpLr, not men—should be our motto. Lay 
all on the altar of principle, and never fear to follow 
itout. Be sure and get a right principle, then carry 
it out, at whatever expense. If we guide our course 
by principle, we are safe—but if we turn our eye 
from that to expediency, we are lost. Benevolent, 
church or governmental organization, though form- 
ed to sustain and advance great principles, yet the 
moment they become a hindrance to the principles, 
and cannot be reformed, they should be abandoned, 
If social combinations, in Church or State, cannot 
be sustained but at the expense of the fundamental 
principle of abolition—that it is wrong to reduce 
man toa thing—then I am certain it is a sin for 
men to enter into such combinations. Do homage 
to principle—-not to churches or goveri:ments, but to 
the principles of truth which they are designed to 
sustain. 

What shall be said if those who adopt a_princi- 
ple, see its bearing and acknowledge it to be legiti- 
mate and will not carry it out? What shall be said 
of those who see and acknowledge the bearing of 
the Abolition principle on all armed-defence, but 
who refuse to carry itout? That they have no true 
devotion to the principle. They may talk of the 
good of the cause, and of the suffering of the poor 
slave—it is ali naught. Those can have no true 
and useful regard to the good of Abolition and for 
the sufferings of the slave, who willingly violate 
their principles to promote the one, or to show their 
sympathy for the other. Such men cannot be trust- 
ed to bear the standard of reform. Expediency, 
not principle, is their guide, Trust them not, they 
will betray the cause. 

Dear Brother—Do you see the bearing of your 
principle? So lucid, so graphic and satisfactory is 
your delineation of the principle of abolition; your 
exhibitions of the chattel principle when applied to 
man inslavery, are so astounding, yet so true; your 
horror at the idea of ‘man sunk to a thing’ so deep- 
ly feltand powerfully uttered—one would conclude 
that your soul had been baptized into the spirit of 
God and humanity; and that a holy reverence for 
the image of God in man had gone down into your 
heart and become a part of your moral being. That 
such is your reverence for ‘the sacred and infinite 
distinction between a person and a thing ’—that you 
could not look on and see that distinction annihila- 
ted, in any way, and not lift your voice against it. 

What mean those gibbets, swords, guns, forts, 
standing armies and navies? What mean all sys- 
tems of armed defence? The annihilation of hu- 
man beings—the convertion of wen into things. 
Death to the life of man. Death to the life of Gon. 
Death to universal being. In self-defence it may 
be still the abrogation of human nature. This they 
mean, and nothing less. After all you have written 
about the distinction between men and _ things-—- 
which you say ‘is the crowning distinction of the 
universe’—shall your influence go to sustain that 
system of blooa (armed defence) which necessarily 
tends to annihilate that distinction ? 


That this distinction is, as you say-—-‘ the centre 
and circuinference of God’s moral government’— 
I have not a doubt. That it is as sacred as that be- 
tween the GREAT I AM and a thing, I doubt not, 
and J have no doubt that the spirit of armed resist- 
ance whica, in an individual] or a government, would, 
in self-defence, sink MAN to a thing, would, if pos- 
sible, sink the Almighty to a thing---would extin- 
guish all Lire, and consign the universe to the do- 
minion of peatH. Is it true that this distinction 


.| between life and death —between a man and a thing 


—is ‘embalmed by God in’ everlasting remem- 
brance?’ Is it true that it is trodden under foot by 
armed resistance ? That the spirit and principle 
which would annihilate one human being in self- 
defence, would, fur the same cause, annihilate uni- 








versal being, and ‘make onset upon Jehovah ?’ 
Then, as you love God and man, speak out against 


that spirit and principle. 
H. C. WRIGHT. 
[To be concluded.) 





Tue WALKING 1N WHITE AND SUPPLICATING FOR 
Peace. An Instorian of knowledge and credit re- 
lates, that in th2 year 1400 he was an eve witness to 
the following facts:—‘!n the midst of the alarms 
and troubles of the wars, either begun or impending 
between the states of Italy, an extraordinary occur- 
rence took place. All the inhabitants of eagh state 
dressed themselves in white. This multitude went 
forth with extreme devotion; they passed to the 
neighboring states, humbly craving peace and mer- 
cy; their journey lasted, usually, ten days, and their 
food, during this time, was bread and water. None 
were seen in the towns that were not dressed in 
white ; the people went without danger into any en- 
emy’s country, whither, a few days before, they 
would not have dared to approach. No one ever 
thought of betraying one other, and strangers were 
never insulted ; it was an universal trace, tacitly un- 
derstood between all enemies. This lasted about 
two months, but its origin is not clear. The idea 
was constantly affirmed to have come from the Alps 
into Lombardy, whence it spread, with astonishing 
rapidity, over all Italy. The inhabitants of Luca 
were the first who came in a body to Florence.— 
Their presence suddenly excited an ardent devo- 
tion to such a degree, that even those who, at the 
commencement, treated this enthusiasm with con- 
fempt, were the first to change their dress and join 
the procession, as if they were suddenly impelled by 
a heavenly inspiration. The people of Florence di- 
vided themselves into four parties, two of which 





universal being and make onset upon Jehovah.’ If, 
then, to regard and treat man as a thing, if to think, 
talk and legislate about him asa thing, if to buy and 
sell him and use him in all respects as a thing, be 
the horrid crime which you assert it to be, how much 
more horrid the crime and more daring the insult to 
God, actually to make man the very thing like which 
it is such a crime even to regard him! If even to 





think upon the image of God as a thing be ‘to make 


consisted of a countless multitude of men, women 
and children, and went to Arezzo. The remaining 
two took other directions ; and wherever they came, 
the inhabitants dressed themselves in white and fol- 
lowed their example. During the two months that 
this devotion Jasted, war was never thought of, but 
no sooner had it passed away, than the people re- 
sumed their arms, and the previous state of agitation 
was renewed. 








ERATOR. 


MISCELLANY. 


From the Vermont Telegraph. 
The London Conference. 

The World’s Convention was only a Convention of 
the Britishand Foreign Anti Slavery Society, after 
all—that Society having taken to itself the preroga- 
tive to dictate the general course of procedure, as 
to settling preliminaries, giving the proceedings 
name, character, &c. For one,| think the dictato- 
rial course pursued by that Society, highly censura- 
ble. For instance, take the ground on which the 
right or female delegates to a place in the Conven- 
tion was settled. The argument was that it was not 
the custom of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society to admit females to participate in the doings 
of their Conventions. True, some of the American 
delegates took a part in settling the question. But 
I noticed nothing else but what I have mentioned 
above, that would be pretended to be called argu- 
ment, on that point. And such an argument !—Only 
think! Jt was not the custom, in England, thus to 
exalt females! True, they have placed a girl, yet 
in her teens, on the throne—and all of them come 
under her sceptre! But they never thought ofsuch a 
thing as to allow matrons, and female leaders in 
philanthropic enterprizes, a piace in the proceedings 
of a Convention for the express benefit of those en- 
terprizes! I deny both the right and the reasona- 
bleness of such dictation.—’Tis tyranny outright! 
*Tis a burning, everlasting scandal on those who 
have dictated such proceedings, and those who have 
obsequiously submitted to them.—'Tis an act of 
which I trust those who have committed it wil. yet 
be ashamed.—"Pis an act that ought not to have 
been looked for from republicans and the subjects of 
a Queen. "Twill fill the enemies of the great cause 
of human rights with rejoicing. Already their ex- 
ultations have begun on this side of the Atlantic. 
Let those who have procured such a state of things 
—both Englishmen and Americans—look to it, and 
find out with whoin, and with what interests, they 
are in affinity in this matter, 

















From the Standard. 


A true and veteran friend of human liberty says 
in a letter received a few days since, ‘I have no 
right to do evil, nor to wish it done, that good may 
come: but I confess, I see in the narrow and inquis- 
itorial proceedings of the British and Foreign Com- 
mittee, and the acquiescence of the half-way Con- 
vention, a pledge of the sure and rapid progress of 
truth, ane of the speedy triumph of impartial liber- 
ty. I blush and hang my head for the men and the 
tines, but I exult in the probable consequences. 
“Contrary to British usages,” forsooth! When 
their mighty empire is governed by a woman, who 
lately decreed that her husband should take rank 
next to herself! “Contrary to usage!” Is not 
emancipation itse!f “contrary to usage?” Was not 
that very Convention “contrary to usage?” But 
they contracted it to“a conference of foreign abo- 
litionists with the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society,” but this did not help the managers out of 
their dilemma; for had not we a right to choose our 
own conferees 2? How would the branch of a Legis- 
lature, which asked a conterence with another 
branch, look, in objecting to the persons appointed 
on the committee of conference? Turn which way 
they may, they cannot find firm footing in their pre- 
sent position.’ ' 

Never, indeed, did men of reputed sense offer a 
more absurd plea for an absurd violation of justice, 
and a bolder denial of human rights. Anti-slavery 
societies exist for the special purpose of subverting 
long established usages. Usage. in fact, is the life 
of all prevalent evils. We see in this trifling plea 
a mere stratagein—a most unworthy resort to get rid 
of a question which they dared not meet on fair 
grounds. ‘The question (since any question was ad- 
mitted) should have been, on denying to conferees 
whom they themselves had summoned, the right of 
conference, and further, on denying to the American 
Anti-Slavery Society the right to choose is own re- 
Serees. It wasa greater violation of usage to deny 
to us this right, than it would have been for them to 
admit our delegates without question. But what 
could be expected of a convention that subjected 
the venerable Clarkson tothe pupilage of a child ? 
His speech must be examined by the committee!! 
Verily, it seemeth to us, chat this was ‘contrary to 
usage’ also. 





Tur InpIAN Passine away. We have now con- 
cluded our imperfect outline, or chart, of the main 
roads in both hemispheres in America, upon which 
the civilized world has been, and still is, gradually, 
recklessly, culpably and thoughtlessly pursuing ‘its 
course to the Occident;’ and certainly it must be 
impossible forany just man to witness the setting 
sun rest for a moment upon the country known in 
America by the appellation of ‘the far west’ with- 
out feeling that its blood-red brightness, which, in 
effulgent beams, is seen staining every cloud around 
it, is but an appropriate emblem of the Indian race, 
which, rapidly sinking from our view, will soon be 
involved in impenetrable darkness ; and, moreover, 
that he might as well endeavor to make the setting 
planet stand still upon the summit of the Rockey 
Mountains before hin, as attempt to arrest the final 
extermination of the Indian race; for if, while the 
white population of North America, before it has 
swelled into fourteen millions, has, as actually has 
been the case, reduced an Indian population of near- 
ly fourteen millions to three millions, what must be 
the progressive destruction of these unfortunate 
people now that the dreadful engine which, like the 
ear of Juggernaut, has crushed all that lay before it, 
has got its ‘steam up, and that consequently its 
power, as well as its propensity to advance, lias in- 
definitely increased? From the Pacitic ocean to- 
wards the east, the same irresistible pewer is in ope- 
ration. The white man’s face along both the conti- 
nents which are bordered by the Pacific, is directed 
towards those of his own race, who, as we have 
seen, are rapidly advancing towards him from the 
regions of the Atlantic ; and whenever the trium- 
phant moment of their collision shall arrive—wheth- 
er the hands of the white men meet in friendship or 
in war?—Wuenre, we ask, Witt BE THe INDIAN 
race ?—Echoalone will answer ‘ Where ?’—For- 
eign Quarterly. 





Tue company or Booxs. It is chiefly through 
books that we enjoy intercourse with superior minds, 
and these invaluable communications are in the 
reach of all. Inthe best books, great men talk to 
us, give us their most precious thoughts, and pour 
their souls into ours. God be thanked for books. 
They are the voices of the distant and the dead, 
and make us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. 
Books are the true levellers. They give to all that 
will faithfully use them, the society, the spiritual 
presence, of the best and greatest of onr race. No 
matter how poor Iam; no matter though the pros- 
perous of my own time will not enter and take up 
their abode under my roof—if Milton will cross my 
tareshhold to sing to me of Paradise, and Shaks- 
peare to open to me the worlds of imagination— 
the workings of the human heart, and Franklin to 
enrich me with his practical wisdom, I shal! not 
pine for want of intellectual companionship: and [ 
may become a cultivated man, though excluded from 
what is called the best company where I live. No- 
thing can supply the place of books. They are 
cheering or soothing companions in solitude, illness 
and affliction. Let every man, if possible, gather 
some good books under his roof.—Channing. 





Elections. 
State Presidential No. of 
States. Election. Election. Electors. 
Maine, Sept. 14, Nov. 2, 10 
New Hampshire, Mar. 10, Nov. 2, 7 
Rhode Island, April 15, Nov. 18, 4 
Vermont, Sept. 1, Nov. 10, 7 
Massachusetts, Nov. 9, Nov. 9, 14 
Connecticut, April 6, Nov. 2, 8 
New York, Nov. 23, Nov. 23, 42 
New Jersey, Oct 1314, Nov. 3, 8 
Pennsylvania, Oct. 13, Oct 30, 30 
Delaware, Nov. 10, Nov. 10, 3 
Maryland, Oct. 9, Nov. 9, 10 
Virginia, April 23, Nov. 2, 23 
Ohio, Oct. 13, Nov. 2, 21 
Kentucky, Aug. 3, Nov. 2, 15 
Tennessee, Aug. 6, Nov. 19, 15 
Indiana, Aug. 3, Nov. 2, 9 
Iilinois, Aug. 3, Nov. 2, 5 
Michigan, Nov. 2, Nov 2, 3 
Missouri, Aug. 3, Nov. 2, 4 
Mississippi, Nov. 2, Nov. 2, d 
Arkansas, Nov. 2, Nov. 2, 3 
Louisiana, July 6, Nov. 3, 5 
Alabama, Aug. 3, Nov. 9, 
Georgia, Oct. 5, Nov. 2, WR 
North Carolina, In Aug. Nov. 19, 15 
South Carolina, Oct. 12, By Legislature, 11 
294 





Tne Bree. A nation would be truly blest, if it 
were governed by no other laws than those of this 
blessed book. 


y 

NOTICE. | 
AMES TOLMAN, of the late firm of Macomber! 
and Tolman, has taken the store recently occupied | 
by Winckley and Dickenson, No. 6. Congress square, | 
ongress Street, nearly opposite the old stand. } 
He wil! constantly be supplied with a complete as- | 
sortment of first rae MERCHANT TAILOR’S 
GOODs, Which will be sold at the very lowest | 
rices. } 
By particular personal attention to all departments | 
of the business, he will be able to exeente all orders | 
in a perfect and satisfactory manner. ‘The patronage 
of his friends and of the public is respectfully solicit 

ed. March 13. 


ANTI-SLAVERY PRESS! 
DOW and JACKSON, 


(SUCCESSORS To ISAAC KNAPP,) 
BOOK, CARD, and FANCY JOB PRINTERS, | 
iF 14 Devonshire Street, £ | 
\ OULD respectfully inform their friends and the| 
j public, that they have materials for doing all) 
kinds of work in their line in the best manner, and | 
can do iten the most reasonable terms. They have | 
just added to their establishment one of the LATEST | 
IMPROVED IRON POWER PRESSES, which are | 
well known to turn off work in a better manner, and | 
with greater rapidity, than any press now in use. 
Circulars, Reports, Addresses, &c. executed at short 
notice. Anti-slavery friends are particularly invited 
to call Boston, 1840.—L5tf. 


ALS. JORDAN, 


Sign of the Original Golden Comb, No. 2 Milk, two 
doors from Washington St., Boston. 











Cheap Wholesale and Retail Comb, Pocket- 
Book, Fancy Goods and Perfumery Store. 





HELL COMBS, Lace, Wrought and plain, of 
the latest and most fashionable patterns and sizes. 
Horn Combs, of every variety ; English Dressing | 
Combs, Pocket Combs, Shell, Ivory, Horn, Metalic, 
and Wood; Fine Ivory Combs; Fancy  'Tortotse 
Shell Work ; Pocket Books and Wallets, a large va- 
riety ; Dressing Cases; Jewelry Boxes; Memoran- 
dum Books; Waste and Bank do; Sheep and Calf 
Wallets and Pocket Books; Spectacle Cases; Brush- 
es ofall kinds; Fancy Soaps for the Toilet; Fancy 
Articles, of every description ; Card Cases—Shell, 
Pearl and Ivory, 75 different patterns ; Napkin Rings; 
Purse Clasps; Razors and Straps; Shaving Boxes; 
Hand and Glass Mirrors; Pen and Pocket Knives; 
Silk Purses; Games and Toys, Fancy Stationary ; 
Perfumery of all kinds; Fine Cosmetics; Hair Re- 
storative ; Church's Tooth Powder; Peruvian do. 
FP Combs and Pocket Books made to order, or re- 
paired. Aug. 14, 1840. 


TO WHIG LADIES. 
HE Subscriber has manufactured a new article 
containing appropriate devices and adapted in 
sie to present fashions, which he calls the LOG- 
CABIN LACE COMB. 
A. 8. JORDAN, No. 2 Milk street. 
August 14. Im 


BOSTON FEMALE ACADEMY. 

Established in Building No. 5, Jackson Place. 

HIS Academy was opened for the reception of 

pupils on the 3d day of August, 1540, under the 
general superintendence of FRANCIS K. PIERCE, 
A.M. as Principal, and Miss HELEN R. EASTMAN, 
as Vice Principal. Miss Eastman hasbeen for several 
years past, Principal of the Female Academy in Low- 
ell, which, under her superintendence, attained the 
highest rank as a school for the thorough and aecom- 
plished education of young ladies. The course of in- 
struction in this Academy will be of the most thorough 
character, conducting the pupil from elementary prin- 
ciples through all the higher branches of education, 
by a steadily progressive improvement. It is designed 
to be of a strictly practical nature, and caleulated in 
an eminent degree to induce habits of reflection, and 
to expand and invigorate the intellectual powers. 
The utmost attention will be paid to the moral culture 
of the heart, and the formation of graceful and elegant 
manners. Nothing sectarian in ifs character will be 
inculcated,. 

In addition to the daily exercises of the school, two 
gentlemen are engaged to deliver weekly lectares— 
one upon Mental Philosophy, and the other apon 
Belles Lettres, Composition, &c. 

In addition to the other advantages which the Acad- 
emy afiords, the Principal has, by much exertion, 
ubtained Mr. Heilge’s garden, for the especial 
use of the young ladies connected with the Seminary, 
as a promenade, in their hours of recreation and 
amusement. 

The proprietor intends to embellish it with many 
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New Books, 


For sale atthe A. 8. Office, % Cornhill! 
REEDOM'S LYRE.—A new Anii-s) 
Book, compiled with great care, and Just fron 4) 

New-York press. Price 57 1-2 cents ei 

Frerpom's Girt, or Sentiments of the Freems 
collection of original pieces of poetry and prose Pub 
lished at Hartford, Ct. Price 50 cents, 

Mr. May's Discourse, on the Life and characte 
of Charles Follen—Delivered |x fore the Massae} 
setts Anti-Slavery Society in the Marlboro’ Chap! 
Boston, April i, 1840.) Price 17 cents ; 

FP The above are all works of peculiar interos 


r TSTIDMNaG |!mos ~~ 
JOHN CURTIS, Jr. Tailor, 
No. 6 Ann St., 3d door from Union St. Boston 
Cees ine on hand, a general assortments 
READY MADE CLOTHING, which wij 
sold at prices to suit the times 
Uso.—Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, Stocks, Hikh 
Gloves, Hosiery, Suspenders, &c. &e 
N. B. Garments of ev ery description cut and made 
to order, at short notice, and in the best manner 
June 10. 24. 3m 
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COLE’S PARAGON. 
HOMAS COLE returns his thanks to the publ 
for the liberal patronage he has heretofore recep 
ed, and solicits a continuance ofthe same, at his 
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fine paintings, in addition to those which he now bas, 
and also to preserve it in the highest state of cultiva 
tion. during the eusuing year. In the neatness and or 


plants—and the retirement of its situation, being lo- 
cated in the immediate vicinity of the Academy, it 
will admit of comparison with no similar conveniences 
in this city. 


pure and refreshing breeze, so desirable to those con- 
fined to study, but will also be supplied with many 
facilities in the study of Botany which are difficult to 
obtain in a city It will be conducive both to the 
health and cheerfulness of the young ladies, and will 
lead them to love and reverence the Deity who has 
provided us with so many opportunities of pleasing 
the eye and gratifying the taste. 

Parents that have daughters to educate are respect- 
fully invited to visit the sehool. 

Applicants for admission to the Academy or for any 
further information, are referred to the Principal at the 
Academy, or at 8, Avon place. 

The Principal has permission to refer, as to his 
character, and qualifications, and mode of instruction, 
to the Rev. Hubbard Winslow, No. 3, Mount Vernon 
Place; Rev. 8. Aiken, No. 67 Temple street; Abra- 
ham W. Fuller, Esq., No. 31 Court street. 

FRANCIS K. PEIRCE, A. M. Principal. 

Miss HELEN R. EASTMAN, Vice Principal. 

Miss O. P. EASTMAN, Teacher of Music. 

Miss M. M. RANDALL, ‘Teacher of Drawing and 


Painting. 
LOUIS M. F. MIGNAULT, Teacher of French. 
Aug. 12. 3m 
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Dearborn’s English and Classical School. 

HE Subscriber continues his School at No. 12, 

School St. All who wish for good instruction 
and close attention are invited to call. Transient 
scholars received on reasonable terms. 

E. B. DEARBORN. 
Boston, July 23, 1840. Sw 


NORMAL SCHOOL AT LEXINGTON. 
HE Fall Term of 15 weeks will commence on 
Wednesday the 9th of Sept. next. 

The design of this Institution is to prepare Females 
for teaching. Applicants can be admitted during any 
part of the Term, provided they ean join a class. 

The conditions of entrance are, 1. Certificate of 
good moral and intellectual character; 2. Age 16 
years at least ; 3. Professed intention of becoming a 
teacher; 4. Satisfactory examination in the common 
branches. The shortest time of continuance with the 
school is one year; but qualified pupils may have 
leave of absence to teach during the Summer Term. 
Tuition gratis. Board $2 per week. 

C. PEIRCE, Principal. 
Lexington, Aug. 12. tNI. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, 


AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
BY MR. AND MRS, MACK. 

HE Academical Year commences the second Mon- 
day in September, and consists of four quarters of 
eleven weeks each. The vacation at the close of the 
year is five weeks; the others one week each. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mack have been engaged in teaching 
several years, and devote themselves to the parental 
education of their pupils. They have a house built 
expressly for the accommodation of about TWENTY 
PUPILS, in a pleasant and healthy situation. ‘They 
are assisted by the best teachers of Music, Drawing, 
and modern langnages, and by assistant teachers who 
reside in the family. 








TERMS. 
Boarnp—(Due in advance,) for one year, S150. For 
one quarter—summer or fall, $45—winter or spring, 
$50. 
Tvrtioy, (per quarter) English or Classical braneh- 
es, $15; Instrumental Music, with use of instrument, 
$20; cultivation of the voice and singing, (teacher, 
Miss Younc, who boards in the family,) $5; Draw- 
ing, $8; painting in water colors, $15; teacher, Mr. 
Vaurin, from England. Teacher of [talian and French, 
Mr. Lanza, from Italy. Miss Cusuixe, Assistant 
Principal. Miss Saxcen, Assistant Pupil. 

D. MACK, Principal. 

Cambridge, March 10, 1840. Hleprf. 


Boarding House for Seamen. 
COLOREDSEAMEN’S HOME. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 
SEAMEN’S HOME SOCIETY, 
KEPT BY 
WILLIAM P. POWELL & GEORGE A. BODEE. 


No 61 Cherry, between Rosevelt street and James 
Slip. Cooks, Stewards and Seamen, who come to 
this house, will have their choice of ships and the 
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NOTICE. 

ERSONS desirous of having their daughten 

taught the several branches of an English e 
ucation, may be accommodated, as an oppertunity 
now offers where they may receive such instne 
tion, irrespective of colur. ‘Terms moderate 

Apply to CATHARINE B. HOUGHTON, We 
Cedar, opposite Southack street 

June 10. 
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Dr. Hitchcock, Dentist 


No. 98 Court Street, corner of Stoddard Strtt, Boston, 











Extracting, Filling and Setting Teeth pp uymen. (tHe 
Extracting. —Dr. H. has an Improved Extractet - ocean, no pla 
removing teeth, which is superior and far pretee!"* Be their country. 
all other instruments. Its popularity and ¢% -— | a their country. 
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